I shot John Kennedy* 

If I could claim I am the one who killed him, I would fee the 
world's happiest man. In all honesty, I can say only that I am one 
of those who shot at hira on that great day In Dallas, Texas, Friday, > 
November 22, 19 63. I 

In my dreams, I reconstruct these events and my part In them, ! 

and I build proofs and hopes to convince myself that it was indeed I 
who fired the fatal shot. I do have good reason for believing that f 

i 

perhaps it was my bullet which killed this man so worthy of death. j 

But because I am an honest man, because I am a man of principle and 1 
of great dedication to my principles, I cannot allow myself the luxury j 
of possible exaggeration, and I cannot, without question, state that ! 

i 

it was indeed I who lay this foul enemy of my people in his belated ! 
grave. j 



Of all the enemies of freedom In political power In the world. 



none - not even Kruschchev - so cried for an assassin's 



had so crudely used the freedom of an opporessed people 



political objectives. Hot 



once, but twice, had the evil 



bullet. None 
for his own 
Kennedy 
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oetrayed the trust W e Cubans had placed in him. This was a man so 
utterly devoid of true principle and genuine feeL ing for the rights 
of the people of the smaller countries that he gave patriots no choice. 
It was not alone a question of Kennedy or our freedom, Kennedy or our 
rightful return to our own country; it became a choice between Kennedy 
and our right to walk erect like men, Kennedy and our integrity, Kennedy 
and the ability to look in the mirror while shaving without a blush of 
shame bathing our faces in a crimson bath. 

I - and we, all of us - regard ourselves not as assassins, but 
as heroes. We trust and believe the history of Cuba and the history of 
the world will think of us as it does of the Englishmen at Hunnymede 
and of November 22, 1963, as it does of July 4 , jflfly 

We are not blood-thirsty men. We are not men normally given to 
violence. W e have families. We have children and wives whom we love. 

We have professions and crafts. We follow, as do toher man, and like 
all others, we mot to live. We were not unaware of the great proba- 
bility our patriotic crime could and would lead to our deaths. We be- 
that, at best, were we lucky, we would spend the rest of our 
lives in prison. We did not enter upon this project as boys with the 




poetic dream that all of us would escape American law. We were realists 
and cold-blooded; not one of us permitted himself the thought/by the 
most amazing and incredible series of events, we would each and every 
one escape, not only with^our lives, but officially exculpated from the 
crime of the century. It is only the greatest love, the greatest passion 

the greatest devotion to duty and principle, that will impel reasonable 

... we 

men to attempt the risky venture in which/so eminently succeeded. The 

world's coffers do not have enough gold to buy the participation of hex 

honorable men in such an adventure. The only possible reward is one 

befetowed by the inner conviction of patriotic necessity and the possi- 
bility of exaltation in history. 

Kennedy used us as playthings. For this we might have sought a 

lesser revenge. But he used our country and our people as common coins 

with which to bribe the hated Khruschchev. For this there could be but 

one response from a Ipyal son of the Cuban people, 
r 

No* was it alone the Bay of Pigs. Most Americans have heard reports 

that he sold us out at the Bay of Pigs. This he did. Regardless of what 

American 

is recoraea m the partisan/press, he promised us more than he delivered, 
he guaranteed us the aviation without which our attempt to recapture our 




homeland from the G ommunist tyrant could never have succeeded. For 
this alone, he more than earned an early grave. 

Great as was t.his treachery, colossal as this perfidy looms In 
the anaals of Latin- American history, his deception and deceit that 
led to the suffering, capture and death of so many brave sons of Cuba 
and to the abortion of our hpped-for rebirth of freedom In our native 
land, are minor compared to the less well understood abandonment of 
either the slightest pretence of principle and democratic devotion 
perpetrated by the decade's least principled enemy of freedom in the 
"Cuban missile crisis”. 

This is the c at hh- phrase of the American press and the late Ameri- 
can T resident and his mofet intimate associates. T 0 us Cuban patriots, 
it was not the Cuban missile crisis, but the "delivery into Communist 
bondage". In order to buy American freedom from fear of Hus s Ian mis- 
siles poised o but minutes from the American heartland, this trafficker 
with human lives, this frock-coated Shylock, bartered away all hope we 
Cubans could have for the earliest redemption of our homeland. 

Few indeed are these Americans who are aware of the central con- 
dition stipulated by Khrushchev for his removal of these missiles from 




G u ba. He demanded, and the cowardly Kennedy guaranteed, that the North 



American government would protect Gastro from invasion. Thus did the 

9 

flowery Khrushchev accomplish our ruin. Thus is the interloper Castro 
protected from the wrath of all true sons of Cuba for most of us have 
escaped his tyranny. Without the support of the North American government, 
it is not possible for us to arm ourselves and transport ourselves for the 
military reconquesfe of our native land. Without the support of North 
American aviation, we cannot hope to hold even a beachhead. And now the 
"sacred honor" of the North American government is committed to the pre- 
vention of jus£ such a patriotic endeavor by Cuba's, sons in exile. 

Kennedy's acquiescence to Khrushchev’s demands was an act of infamy 
equaled onljr at Pearl Harbor in recent history. As the war crimes trials 
determine the fate of the Japanese and German criminals for. their respon- 
sibilities for World War II, so we loyal Cubans decided to mete’ out 
justice before further irreparable harm could befall our cause. 

This is why John Kennedy died. This is why we believe he deserved 
to die. 

write 

' Yet I do not Ixkg this book as a self- justification. Our act was 
not one of criminals, but it was the act of heroes. It requires no jus- 
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tlfication. History, we have no doubt, will so regard us. Rather 
do I intend this book as a record of events. That strange and 
completely unforeseeable development, the incompetent proceedings 
of the Warren Commission and its fantastically incredible Beport 
leave me no choice. 

In our lifetime, those of us who avenged the rape of our home- 
land cannot come forward and claim credit for our valorous deed, 
‘dere we to do so, we would sign our death warrants either in an 
American court or from American assassins. Yet we cannot allow 
history to be written by self-seeking politicians who vd uld deny 
us our glory ax ter our deaths. We cannot allow G-od*s retribution 
to appear to be the irrational act of a maladjusted North American 
described by the Warren Commission as a man whose one success in 
life was the murderof his president. 

The death of John Kennedy was exclusively the work of Cuban 
patriots. There was nothing Irrational about it. There was noth- 
Ing unpremeditated about it. It came to pass only after the most 
painstaking planning of the most intimate details and of the most 
careful preparations. 
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To call Oswald even a pigeon Is to dignify him. He was our 
creature, almost our toy. W e played with him. W e used him. We do 
not intend that such a nonentity be regarded by posterity as the hero 



he was not. 




Yet the desire to set the record straight that burns like the 



passion for freedom within our breasts is compromised by the need that 
we not forfeit our lives in vain. We might be willing that our 
families suffer the loss of fathers and husbands and the meagre sus- 
tenance we are able to eke out for them in a strange and inhospitable 
land. However, we are entirely unwilling to commit any act that may 
cause our deaths except in an effort to free our homeland. 

Hence, in recounting this history, I must resist the tremen- 
dous urge to identify each and every one of us. Perhaps after our 
deaths, this will be done. But for now, so that we may continue to 
do what we may as long as we live, to return our homeland to the 
freedom it enjoyed before the evil of Castro was visited upon her, 
we must, as completely as possible, disguise our identities. 

It is for this reason that all in our band of patritos will 
be identified oby fictitious names. I will identify each of us by 
a special war name 1 *. Normally, we never use our correct names. 

Each of us already has such an assumed Identification that Is well 



known among our associates. 



The need for security is so great that 
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in no case will hus I use our known war names. Should there be a 
traitor among us, and with all the hundreds of Cubans involved in the 
anti-Castro struggle we must assume that some ere agents of the CIA, 
he will not, from the history I am about to write, be able to pick us 
off as would be possible were I to use our well known war names. 

The clue of names, then, will not be the means- for terminating 
our efforts for "Cuba libre”. There are also many other clues I shall 
be compelled to diligently avoid. I will not permit myself the luxury 
of the exact identification of the specific place in which any of us 



was at any precise time. Were I to do otherwise, there would always 
be the possibility that the tentacles of the North African Intelli- 
gence could reconstruct from such information the description or the 
identities of some or all of us. The life of each of us is too 
precious to our sacred cause. I jfoiay not jeopardize a single one. 
Nor can I deceive myself and believe that with the integrity of the 



North American government committed to the fiction of the Warren Report 
shat its intelligence agencies, especially the FBI, has abandoned their 
other inquiry and investigation. It is not conceivable to me that 



skilled investigators have pessuaded themselves that such a cnildish 
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'’solution" is more than a temporary or stopgap solution. Foro the j 

CIA I have nothing but an unspeakable contempt. But for the FBI I j 

must have respect. For the Secret Service I must have at least eon- 
cern or fear. If during our lifetimes the caution I shall exercise. 'I 
denies us the glory In which we would love to bathe, that is just | 

another anc^eally a minor price we must pay for our love of countiy . j 
But I do not want the reader to think for one minute that j 

anything else In this history is In any manner untrue. Names, places,! 
dates and even cities, you are not to presume are fact. But events, 
discussions, decisions, and all other things I shall tell you are 
Indeed what did transpire. And about them, there is nothing fie- j 

r- ■ ■ ' 

titious. 

At the same ±±mixg. time, wherever I may safely do so, I will 
use the proper names of people and the correct identificatkon of 
places. Ihis I will do when doing so constitutes no jeopardy. in 

When 'I say that 3 days after the fiasco of the Bay of Pigs 
Jose Marti and Bernardo Q» Higgins accidentally met in the Habana 

; • j 

Bar and drill at II4.7 Blank Street in New Orleans purely by accident, i 

I am talking about a real place. The Habana Bar & Grill is owned by ! 




Orest Pena, a true Cuban patriot. His employees include his brother 
Ruperty, and Evaristo Rodriguez. / Blank describes himself as "more 
or less a Batistiano”. This means that he truely regrets the fall 
from power of Fulgencfo Batista, who was overthrown by Castro, and 
at least for the most part was in sympathy with the polieies of 
Batista. This is |itrue of many of us. A large number of the Cuban 
refugees temporarily in the ^nited States, whether they serve the 
cause publicly or not, are devoted followers of the former sergeant 
who tMce became our president. It may be that even a majority of 
us have this political feeling. For myself, 1 think it is 'Safer 
that I reveal nothing, about my politiei.1 affiliation s for I had to 
leave my country. 

Orest, I am happy to say, has become a financial success in 
the United States. He was a merchant seaman until circumstances 
deposited him in Hew Orleans. He Is a good businessman and his es- 
tablishment provides Cubans a place to gather for a friendly drink 

and reminiscences ■ about the past. I doubt if he Is aware that it 

G 

has supplied anti- astro Cubans with a meetingplaee. It is not as 
tho we impose on his hospitality. He also longs for the freedom of 




Cuba. Besides, until the unpardonable stupidities of FBI Agent 

Warren De Brueys, ©rest was a valued and valuable informant to the 

Secret * Service . lot all Cubans are anti-Castro, lot all who pretend 

to be anti- Castro, in fact, are. Those known to fee. pro-Castro and ' 

I shame to admit some Cubans are of this’ persuasion, also enjoy an 

t 

occasional drink and often attempt to converts lovers of true freedom j 

i 

| 

into disciples of the dog who gets his bone from Moscow. I am proud I 
to report that Orest carefully informed the FBI of the activities of i 
these pro- c astro traitors to our homeland. j 

j 

I am Jose Marti. With great pride I have exercised the j 

prerogative of the author to take for myself the name of the greatest I 
patriot in Cuban history. F he re are many among us Cubans who believe , 
that, had the United States not engaged Spain in a war, under the 
leadership of the real and valorous and great Marti we might very 
well have earned our freedom alone, ig am not, however, among those 

Cubans who believe our country would have been better off had we i 

e ‘ 1 

alon^ earned our freedom from the Spanish empire. The economic ’bonds 

which tie us to the United States after the flifiddle of the 20th ! 

century are really more like an umbilicus for a small country like 
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ours, as the history of the Castro regime so clearly shows, cannot 
survive without a beneficial affiliation with its great neighbor whose 
wealth transcends that of all the rest of the world. 

Wot since our separation from the Spanish empire has Cuba j 

enjoyed what romanticists might term economic freedom. Ours is a ! 

poor country. ®e have little capital. ¥e have never had a great 
amount of capital. Hence, on our own, we could never have attained [ 

the economic development we did achieve without both North American | 

money and brains. Again, the limited experience of the Castro regime ; 

„ i 

i 

is conclusive proof of this truism. It was, I must admit, the North | 
Americans who came into our country, brought their money with them, j 

built the industries and supplied the managerial talent that enabled 
them to prosper. To those who say this was not freedom and that 
Cubans working in these industries were poorly paid, I would like to i 
point out that nowhere in Hatin America is there a higher per capita 
income than Cuba enjoyed until the advent of Castro. How else can i 
such things be measured? Not by the standards of the North Americans, i 
Without American industry, including the vast sugar vincas, most 
Cubans would have had no income. Were they not, therefore, better 
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off with a few months 1 employment and a few months of income? All 
over Latin America the vast uneducated and unskilled masses are. able 
to find employment on only a part-time basis. In Cuba, for the short 
period of time o during which they had work, my countrymen were at 
least better paid. 

Nor is there anything wrong with such a situation. I am not 
one of those leaders who believes that a man di ould be paid for 
nothing. If it is his misj^f ortune to be uneducated, if he is without 
a valuable skill, how can he expect to have a regular annual Income? 

No longer does the world have use for the ignorant and untalented. 
Those among o us who have achieved a decent education or who have 
mastered valuable skills enjoyed a very decent life. We had fine 
homes - some of us had mansions - and we got them because we were 
. wor th them. We were either professional men of whom I am proud to 
claim myself as one, or we were submangers or skilled craftsmen or 
able businessmen. We were, therefore, entitled to our higher standard 

of living. Our compensation, our regards, were our due. 

V 

I regret, that for the ^ast semi-literate and Illiterate Cuban 
masses who have no skills to offer, Castro has been an attraction 
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for he has traken from us and given to them. The Ignorant multitudes 
do not understand this means he Is a thief. They are satisfied to be 
corrupted by his largesse. 

To reasonable men It should go. without saying that the large 
North American economic stake in Cuba requires that the North American 
government exercise a certain amount of control over the policies and 
even the make-up of the government of Cuba. There is nothing unusual 
about thi-s. Those who protest Cuba thereby lost her political inde- 
pendence are. dreamers. They are men who have separated themselves 
from reality. A prudent stockholder in a corporation keeps careful 
check on the policies and management of that corporation. No wise 
businessman turns his affairs over to the clerk he' hires. Countries 
are and ought to be the same way. The amount of money the North 
Americans had invested in Cuba gave their government a great respon- 
sibility for Cuban affairs. To me, this is much like the stockholder 
keeping an eye on the board of directors. 

Besides, most of us Cubans of the better class regarded those 
interventions by the North American^government that historically 
occurred, over a period of about 60 years not only as necessary for 
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the economic requirements of the North American government. We belie 
they were essential to the survival of a non- revolutionary Cuban 

i 

regime. There is nothing shameful in my candid admission that over 
these years the North American government freely and frequently 
intervened 'in what unrealists would want us to believe are purely 
domestic political affairs of Cuba. 

I for one am grateful for this intervention, it serves to 
keep In power in Cuba a regime that had a proper regard for a sound 
government and It likewise served to prevent the assumption of power 
by radical and revolutionary regimes. 

Those who would have you believe the vote of Cuba In foreign 

affairs was a rubber stamp for the U nited States do not understand 

that the needs and requirement of the Cuban government and people 

parallel those of the United States. It is not that we were bought, 

altho we were usually well rewarded, it was simply because we served 

our own Interests in voting the way the United States wanted us to 

vote, both at the United Nations and in the Organization of American 
States. 



So It Is true that superficially Cuban government always seem 
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to have been dominated by the North American government. In actu- 
ality, as I see it, the truth is that the Interests of the Cuban 
government parallel those of the North American government and what 
minor favors were bestowed upon us in ±ks return were, in effect, an 
undeserved reward that because we were an undeveloped country we 
were happy to receive. 

Anyway, Bernardo and I, friends of long standing, just happen 
to bump into each other at Orest's Bar and Grill that particular 
night. His mood of depression was my mood. We had just sustained 
the great tragedy, of the Bay of Bigs and we felt it as acutely as 
though we had been among those captured, by the Castro militia. We 
were depressed as only men almost without hope can feel. The flower 
of our manhood, our equipment, our spirit, and our opportunity to 
inspire a regolt within the populace of our island all, it seemed to 
us, had ended, perhaps forever, with that single Kennedy treachery. 
This is what we talked about. I will spare you the Invectives. 

”We were absolutely guaranteed adequate air cover", Bernardo 
declared, as I already knew, "Juan himself personally received this 

assurance from the CIA. He Went to great pains to be certain we could 
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depend upon this aviation, for any fool knew that without air cover 
our limited forces could never establish a beach head. The CIA 
Itself! Would we have attempted such a venture without such assur- 
ance? Could we possibly expect a mere 1^00 men to take and hold 
enough of sacred Cuban soil so the North Americans could recognize 
our government in exile without the cover of a constant umbrella of 
aviation? Not even the most romantic of us would have dreamed of 
such an expedition without the unquestioned guarantee of sufficient 
aviation to assure its success. A n d it was promised ! More than 
promised. It o was guaranteed - absolutely guaranteed. How could 
they possibly have done this to us?" 

"l have two brothers, an uncle, five cousins and my oldesy 
son to worry about," I told him. 

"Had you so many among the heroes?" 

"That I know of . More cousins are possible . " 

"I have oGl y four relatives In it. I don't know whether I 
hope they are dead or should prefer thht they were captured." 

"Which is worse, I wonder?" 

"A good question. But who can expect anything but worse than 
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death from that pig Castrd5” 

This is the way, we talked and this Is the way we worried ! 

and wondered. J-here had been, in fact, no secret about the North 
American organization and sponsorship of our expedition, and among | 

those of us in the leadership of the various patriotic grpups who ! 

supplied the valiant men there had never been any question or doubt j 

i 

about the nature of the sacred commitment made to use by the authorized 
North American spokesmen. [ 

In a world m which we had in the short span of a few years j 
lived thru many incredible experiences, this default by the North 
American government, this complete abandonment of honor, was a develop I 
ment no one could anticipate, and it shocked us -all in a manner beyond j 
description. It was a completely incomprehensible falling that was j 
just beyond understanding. ! 

Even If the l£00 heroes were of no Interest to the selfish j 
colossus In Washington, we could not believe the North Americans were | 
unaware of the tremendous victory and boost in power and prestige our ; 
defeat at the Bay of Pigs gave Castro - free* Never could he have 
engineered such a success on his own. w ’e felt, and I ara sure all of 
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our associates felt, as a prostitute from whoxajd the North jJrtieriean 
man had taken his pleasure, denied her payment and turned her over 
to the police. 

"Who could have made such a fantastic decision?" Bernardo 



wondered, aloud, and many times. 

I also turned the same question over and 



over in ray mind. 



We thought of everytone. Of Bender. 0f KcLaohlen. Of Espinosa 
and Franklin, the 01A men we knew. He thought of others perhaps 
unknown to us whose existence we took for granted. Could it hare 
been Rusk , ee the Secretary of State? The Secretary of Defense? The 
Bavy or Air Secretaries? For a while we thought perhaps the officers 
in charge of the units of the American Navy stationed so close to the 



south coast of Cuba they were risible from the mainland to the naked 
eye might have, in a moment of transcendental cowardice, taken such 
a momentous decision upon himself and locked the planes to the flight 
deck of the carrier on his own authority. 

Naturally, we didn't know. Hor could we by logic or instinbt 
reach a tentative conclusion. One thing of which we were certain was 



that regardless of who had made the decision the responsibility was 




9 
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ultimately that of the head of the American govemment, President 
Kennedy. 



We were so miserable we could not enjoy our drinks. Sober 
ana sad, we soon felt ahhamed of being in a place where men enjoyed 
themselves at a time when our country had sustained such a blow. 

-p 

There were few happy ^aces in Pena's place; these belonged to men 
utterly without feeling and pride, devoid of patriotism or worse, 
the followers of Castro. S D we each went home, hardly to the kind 
of residences we had known in our native land, but to the poor rooms 
we could afford on our limited income. 



This is something else North Americans should understand. 
Among us were doctors, lawyers, professional men of many kinds, men 
practiced and experienced in the world of business, many who had 
amasssed what for Cuba was modest wealth by their own ability. In 

this haven we had been reduced to the station of dishwashers, busboys, 
carhops, janitors, and errand boys. 

/.hen I got home, I spent the night weeping. My wife did not 



have to ask why. 




